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were entitled to become States). While explicitly recognising the much higher stage of development achieved by some Autonomous Republics in comparison with some of the new Union Republics, Stalin based his case upon the right to secede from the Union as the characteristic of a Union Republic : no Autonomous Regions should be granted Union Republican status unless, according to the local conditions, that right had a certain actual importance ; although, as he said, no one considered the exercise of this right as topical. Three conditions, therefore, were to be fulfilled before a republic could be granted the status of a direct member of the Federation : it had to be situated on the borders of the U.S.S.R., so that it would have somewhere whither to secede ; a majority of its inhabitants had to be members of its leading nationality, so that the secession would really mean the exercise of the right of self-determination by that nationality ; and it ought to have at least a million inhabitants, " because it would be wrong to assume that a Soviet republic with a very small population and army could hope to maintain an independent state existence ".
In view of the most recent developments in Soviet constitutional life,1 there are some arguments in favour of linking the status of an independent member of the Soviet Commonwealth of Nations with the elementary conditions of activity in the international field. But, made as it was in 1936, and based upon the theoretical right to secede, Stalin's case was extremely weak.2 Stalin knew that for many years 3 the actual use of that right would be fought by the Soviet, and with good reason, as counterrevolutionary. A good case could be made out by stating that the highest degree of autonomy involved direct subordination to the highest organs of the Union, and that it was very inexpedient to grant such a direct connection to units of less than a million
1 See above, pp. 390-1.'
* I can remember only one equally weak case Stalin has ever made in his own particular field, the nationalities question, and this was in essentials identical with the above issue : namely when, in 1922, he opposed the desire of the Autonomous Republics of the R.S.F.S.R. to become direct members of the U.S.S.R.* Such issues cannot be clearly decided unless it is established for what purposes autonomy is being granted. If it is done in order to secure free cultural and economic development, as Bolshevist nationality policy claims, there can be no differentiation in the degree of autonomy granted, apart from that caused by the different stages of development reached by the individual nationalities. If it is done in order to strengthen the community in its international relations, any differentiation caused by expediency is justified, but it ought to be made completely clear that it does not involve a higher status in the internal life of the community. 8 See above, p, 346.
* See note s? on p. 359.